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HIGH-SCHOOL LATIN AND THE NEWLY FORMULATED 
AIMS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 1 



By Olivia Pound 
High School, Lincoln, Nebraska 



Far from new these days is the direction of attention to one 
phase after another of our public life which the present war has 
directly affected. It is as though a gigantic searchlight had been 
turned on our country, so that its defects stand out in glaring 
outlines. Men and women are concerning themselves seriously 
with conditions to which they gave little more than a passing 
thought before the war. The man in the street, who a year ago 
thought of our school system only in terms of the grade in which 
his child happened to be at that particular time, has now suddenly 
awakened to the limitless possibilities of that system. He knows 
now that nations are made and unmade by their educational policies, 
that whatever a nation wishes to be it must attain through its 
schools. So we find people urging all manner of innovations, one 
man demanding compulsory military training in the schools, another 
compulsory training in agriculture, a third training in mechanics, 
and so on. There is grave danger that the schools may be asked 
to shoulder responsibilities which they are in no way ready to 
assume, and perhaps should not assume. If educators are not 
agreed on what they wish our schools to accomplish, it may be 
that laymen will take the schools into their own hands and make 
of them workshops that will meet only our immediate needs. 
The time has gone by when it is possible for educators to carry 
on long discussions of the value of this or that subject. It must 
be decided what our educational system as a whole aims to do for 
our pupils, and the subjects in the curricula of our secondary 
schools must be tested in the light of these aims. Only the sub- 

1 Read at the fourteenth annual meeting of the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South. 
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jects that to a considerable degree contribute to the fulfilment of 
these aims can have a place in our already overcrowded curricula. 

Within the past few years the aims of secondary education 
have become more clearly defined, in order to correspond more 
nearly to the needs of our democracy and to our awakened national 
feeling. It may not be without interest at this time to state these 
aims and to test by them the value of the study of Latin in 
secondary education. 

The goal of education in a democracy such as ours has long 
been considered to be the developing of the best in each individual, 
so that he may work with his fellows for the good of society as a 
whole. In order to become this well-rounded individual who is 
to be a future citizen, he must have good health; he must be able 
to maintain a suitable home where he can successfully rear those 
who later are to take his place in society; he must be able to earn 
a livelihood; he must be able to assume his share of responsibility 
of the civic life of his community; he must have the right moral 
attitude; and he must have some appreciation of the finer things 
of life, so that he may use his leisure wisely. Briefly then all the 
studies in the curriculum should contribute to a considerable degree 
to one or more of these aims, namely, the pupils' health education, 
home-making education, vocational education, and civic, ethical, 
or aesthetic education. Subjects that in no way, or to a small 
degree, contribute to these aims will necessarily be barred from 
curricula. 

In accordance with these newly formulated aims of secondary 
education we find in the most progressive schools today provision 
for the care of the pupil's health, either through the school physician, 
through the school nurse, or through physical training which is 
more or less compulsory throughout the twelve grades of the 
school. To give the pupils training in home-making a certain 
amount of work in household arts is required of all girls, and in 
some schools boys are required to study budget-making, buying, 
house-planning, and the like. Through work in history, civil 
government, junior civic leagues, etc., the pupils receive civic 
training. The pupils who must earn a livelihood immediately 
on leaving the elementary or high school are given the choice of 
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several prevocational curricula and may even have actual voca- 
tional experience before leaving the school. Through work in 
music, art, literature, and like subjects the pupil gains some appre- 
ciation of the finer things of life. In both the junior and the senior 
high schools a fixed amount of laboratory science is required— not 
because the work has any direct bearing on any of the main aims 
of secondary education, but because in these days when science 
plays such an important part it seems necessary to give the pupils 
some training in scientific methods. The lines of work mentioned 
above are required of all pupils, but in addition pupils may choose 
such other subjects as suit their tastes, but only such subjects are 
offered as in some way further the chief aims of secondary education. 

If these become generally recognized as the ultimate aims of 
secondary education, what then will be the status of the study of 
Latin when tested by them ? Heretofore probably most teachers 
of Latin have followed more or less the aims in the teaching of 
Latin set forth in Bennett and Bristol's The Teaching of Latin 
and Greek in Secondary Education. 1 These briefly are as follows: 
Latin is of value because it confers a mastery over the sources of 
one's mother-tongue, promotes intellectual discipline and brings 
intellectual power, and affords also historical training and aesthetic 
training. Similarly in the recently published Value of the Classics, 2 
a record of the addresses delivered at the conference on classical 
studies and liberal education held at Princeton, June 2, 1917, the 
foregoing arguments in favor of the classics are almost the only 
arguments presented. Will they remain valid when tested by the 
main aims of secondary education as newly formulated ? 

Latin, if taught so as to bring out the English side, is mainly 
valuable because it confers mastery over the sources of the mother- 
tongue. 3 May not Latin, then, be placed among those studies that 
give vocational or at least "prevocational" training ? For the ac- 
curate use of English is a prerequisite in all vocations. It certainly 
affords " prevocational' ' training for all professions and occupations 

1 Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 1001. 

2 Princeton University Press, 191 7. 

'See Stuart P. Sherman, "English and the Latin Question," School and Home 
Education, April, 191 2. 
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in which a knowledge of technical terms is required. It has " pre- 
vocational" value also for the lawyer, the teacher, the journalist, 
the stenographer, and for all other workers who must use English 
accurately and clearly. If we recognize that the study of Latin has 
historical value, such study may be used to contribute to the pupil's 
civic training. The study of Roman institutions affords an under- 
standing of many of our own institutions, since they have received 
so large an inheritance from the Roman. So too the pupil may 
gain a broader view of the growth of civic institutions if he has 
first-hand knowledge of the age-long struggle of men to work 
together for the betterment of society as a whole. 

It is possible for the pupil to compare our own political customs 
with those of Rome and thus judge more wisely the merits and 
defects of our own institutions; for it is by comparison that one 
can best learn to evaluate. Again, if it is recognized that the study 
of Latin affords aesthetic training, one more of the main aims of 
secondary education is fulfilled. It has always been strongly 
affirmed for Latin that it is a "cultural" subject, that it develops 
an appreciation of art and architecture, and to a certain degree a 
fuller appreciation of music. In addition, a knowledge of classical 
ideas is almost indispensable for the appreciation of literature, 
especially of poetry. In fact, it is doubtful whether there are many 
other studies in the curriculum which can be made to contribute 
more to the pupil's appreciation of the finer things of life. 

The study of Latin may also help to give the pupil the right 
moral attitude, for it inculcates in him habits of concentration, 
industry, and perseverance. It also enables him to study at first 
hand the works of at least three of the world's greatest characters. 
He may learn self-control and persistence from Caesar, patriotism 
from Cicero, and sympathy for mankind from Virgil. 

It may be noticed that the newly formulated aims of secondary 
education do not seem to include what has heretofore been con- 
sidered one of the strongest reasons for the study of the classics, 
namely, that it promotes intellectual discipline. The study of 
laboratory sciences has been made a requisite for graduation from 
most high schools, not only because it affords some appreciation 
of the phenomena of nature, but because it affords training in 
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scientific methods. If the latter is recognized as a valid reason 
for making a certain amount of work in laboratory science a requisite 
for graduation, the study of Latin should be retained in the cur- 
riculum, at least for the " abstract-minded" pupil. Through it he 
can be trained to observe, to record correctly the facts observed, to 
reason accurately from these observations, and to express his 
conclusions in clear, concise, and cogent language. 1 

How will the actual teaching of Latin be affected by these 
newly recognized aims of secondary education? Probably the 
largest number of pupils take Latin because some work in foreign 
language is required as preparation for higher training. For 
them the study of Latin is clearly " prevocational," since Latin is 
required for entrance to the best law, medical, theological, and 
technical schools and for entrance to schools of pharmacy, dentis- 
try, and the like. For other pupils also, who do not intend to 
enter any of these professions, the study of Latin may be made 
"prevocational," as already pointed out, since success in any calling 
depends to a large degree on accurate use of English. 

If one recognizes that the ultimate aim of the work in beginning 
Latin is to afford the pupil this "prevocational" training, the sub- 
ject will in the future be taught with quite different emphasis. 
The emphasis will be very largely directed toward making the 
subject contribute as much as possible to the pupil's understanding 
of the English language. For instance, a spelling-list, such as 
that of Dr. Leonard Ayres, 2 may be used by teachers to find the 
words whose English derivatives cause trouble. Most of these 
words are not difficult if one knows their derivation. Here are a 
few examples: agriculture, laboratory, temporary, reference, evidence, 
commission. So, too, one may take lists of misused or abused words 
and make the Latin clear up their meanings. Examples of such 
are: audience for spectators, aggravate for annoy, alternative ("three 
alternatives to choose from"), decimate for destroy, imminent and 
eminent, accept and except, emigrate and immigrate, patent and potent. 
The meaning of common abbreviations can be taught also as 

1 Charles E. Bennett and George P. Bristol, The Teaching of Latin and Greek in 
the Secondary School (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1901), pp. 22-27. 

2 Russell Sage Foundation, 1915. 
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the class learns the expressions for which our commonest abbre- 
viations are made. Thus i.e. should be taught with is ea id., A.D. 
with dominus, e.g. with gratia, A.M. and P.M. with dies. The 
pupil should certainly be taught the motto of the United States 
when unus or plus is learned. A very large number of pupils do 
not know that we have a Latin motto, or what it means. One 
should also use the Latin to explain the forms of English words 
whose peculiarities come directly from the Latin. It is possible 
to illustrate the Latin declensions by English words that preserve 
the original nominative singular, and even sometimes the nomina- 
tive plural. 1 Examples of these are as follows: first-declension 
nouns in English which preserve the Latin nominative singular 
and plural are: vertebra, -ae, formula, -ae, antenna, -ae; also the 
following English words preserve the original nominative singular 
first declension: arena, aurora, inertia, cornucopia, villa. Latin 
second-declension nouns are preserved in the English, as stimulus, 
-i, radius, -i, focus, -i, fungus, -i, nucleus, -i, and by the following 
words preserving the original nominative singular form: circus, 
campus, animus, discus, chorus. Pupils should notice also the fol- 
lowing English words that have the Latin second-declension neuter 
nominative singular and plural endings: memorandum, -a, datum, 
-a, stratum, -a, moratorium, -a. There are many words that preserve 
the nominative singular form only, such as momentum, album, 
aquarium, pabulum, rostrum, auditorium, gymnasium, premium, 
forum, odium, serum, asylum, medium. The following nouns in 
English have the Latin third-declension singular and plural forms: 
apex, apices; axis, axes; basis, bases; index, indices; appendix, 
appendices; vortex, vortices; also numerous third-declension words 
remain unchanged in English, such as victor, actor, orator, honor, 
arbor. Neuter nouns of the third declension are represented in 
English by omen, acumen, specimen, stamen, bitumen, opus, genus, 
(plur.-era). The fourth declension may be illustrated in English 
by impetus, status, census, prospectus, and the fifth declension by 
rabies, series, species. There are in English many unchanged 
comparatives, such as inferior, excelsior, junior, senior. Adjectives 

1 See Mason D. Gray, "The Socialization of the Classics," Classical Weekly, X, 
No. 10; Emory B. Lease, "English Words in High School Latin," ibid., No. 19. 
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in -lis, -le, may be illustrated by simile, docile, fragile, facile. Even 
a few verb forms are preserved in English, as fiat, habitat, 
recipe, ignoramus, interest, memorandum, referendum, propaganda, 
memento, veto, exit. 

Since the largest number of Latin pupils are in the first- and 
second-year work, the chief aim during those years should be then 
to make the work of the utmost value for English. 1 Latin may also 
be used as a sound basis for the study of other languages and for 
the better understanding of all sorts of technical terms used in the 
other subjects taught in the school. Pupils especially interested 
in pharmacy, law, medicine, and the like may procure lists of 
terms commonly used in these professions. Such lists are obtain- 
able, and the pupils can make therefrom their own special vocabu- 
laries as they meet these words in their regular class work. The 
work in beginning Latin may also furnish some training in 
aesthetics, if advantage is taken of the opportunity to have reports 
on topics suggested by many words in the vocabularies. 

The work in Caesar should for the most part have the same 
aim as the work in beginning Latin, but it is possible to have 
the work make a greater contribution to the pupil's civic training 
by following carefully Caesar's doggedly persistent struggle in 
Gaul. Second-year Latin, however, as first-year Latin, should 
concern itself primarily with increasing the pupil's command of 
English. 

The work in Cicero should make an important contribution 
to the pupil's civic training. For instance, if the Catilinarian 
orations are read, the civic conditions in one's own city may be 
compared with those at Rome. Every community has its civic 
problems, and the pupils should gain first-hand knowledge of them 
if he is later to take his share of civic responsibilities. To be sure, 
a study of community civics is required in most high schools, 
and in much of the work in history past and present-day conditions 
are compared, but every new angle of attack is valuable in training 
pupils for citizenship. It might even be well to have pupils com- 
pare conditions in the local jail with those of the Tullianum. They 

1 See Proceedings of the Twenty-second Annual Meeting of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools (1917), p. 65. 
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might also compare the disaffected classes of Rome with the I.W.W., 
not in a superficial way, but with a genuine desire to understand 
the complaints of that body of men. If the Manilian Law is read, 
the pupils might compare our management of the Hawaiian Islands 
or Porto Rico with Rome's management of her provinces. We 
know too little of our own possessions, and can learn much by 
comparison. A study of Cicero's character may be used also to 
develop some appreciation of the type of leaders needed today in 
our democracy. 

The work in Virgil should aim almost exclusively at developing 
the pupil's appreciation of the finer things of fife. The teacher has 
before him almost the whole realm of literature from which to draw 
material, and has also an opportunity to present to the pupils 
many of the noblest ideals man has conceived. 

In conclusion one might say that of the six newly recognized 
aims of education the study of Latin can make an important con- 
tribution to four, namely, to the pupil's vocational, civic, ethical, 
and aesthetic education. Can any other subjects in the curriculum, 
with the exception of English and history, make a better showing ? 
If it is generally recognized that the aims of secondary education 
in our democracy should be to develop the powers and ideals of the 
individual in order that he may use his best attainments for the 
benefit of society as a whole, and if the subjects in our high-school 
curricula are tested in the light of these aims, surely the study of 
Latin can contribute an important part to their fulfilment. 



